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MARIE ANTOINETTE 
SEEN THROUGH HER HANDWRITINGS 

Renata Propper 


ABSTRACT: The purpose of this article is to show the changes in the 
handwritings of Marie Antoinette and how they relate graphologically 
to the extraordinary course of her life. However, the conclusions also 
serve as an example of how life's circumstances and background affect 
and influence people's behavior. We can see the basic character in the 
handwriting, but behavior has to be interpreted in context of the sub¬ 
ject *s particular circumstances. The two are closely hinged together, 
and often the latter is not given enough attention. 

This article is gratefully dedicated to my aunt, my friend, and my talent¬ 
ed and enthusiastic pupil in graphology, the late LUiane de Rothschild, 
who knew more about Marie Antoinette than anybody in France today. 
Without her inspiration and active help this article would not have been 
possible. Special thanks go, as always, to my mentor and friend Dr. Hans 
Knobloch, who gave me guidance and advice throughout this endeavor. I 
also want to thank my patient editor, colleague, and friend Patricia Siegel. 


Even today, Marie Antoinette is a person of controversy. Some people still criticize her 
superficiality and spendthrift habits, whilst others consider her a heroine and martyr 
for the royalist cause. Who then was the real Marie Antoinette? Looking at the hand¬ 
writings in the various stages of her life one can get a much better idea of her devel¬ 
opment. Soon after I started my research about Marie Antoinette’s life, I became over¬ 
whelmed by the wealth of the material, the many letters and other documentation. 
First, some of the background story, without getting lost in the intricate labyrinths 
of European history in the 18th century and its various and inevitable power plays. 
To start with, it is essential to know that both the Archduchess Maria Antonia of 
Austria and Louis, the Dauphin of France, were innocent pawns in the game of state¬ 
craft, to be sacrificed to an ill-fated Franco-Austrian alliance. 

Maria Antonia was born in 1755, the youngest daughter of the Emperor 
Franz Stephan and Maria Theresia, Empress of Austria. It was the latter who ruled 
her inherited Habsburg lands with a firm hand and able ministers, while her father 
Franz Stephan (of Lorraine) played a less important role in politics, but had all the 
more time for his numerous children. Maria Antonia was her father’s favorite, while 
her mother often had cause to scold her. The imperial couple were devoted to each 
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Figure 1: Marie Antoinette, portrait by Krantzinger, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien. 
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other, rather unusual at the time of arranged royal marriages. Maria Theresia had 
sixteen children. They were a loving, united family, living in a happy home. The chil¬ 
dren preferred the palace and park in Schoenbrunn to the more formal Hofburg in the 
center of Vienna, where they were allowed to enjoy the freedom and gaiety, romping 
outdoors to their heart’s delight. 

The little Maria Antonia never liked sitting still, disliked studying or doing 
her homework; quite often she was able to charm her nice governesses into doing it 
for her! Maria Theresia, who had grand plans for all her children, sometimes 
despaired, and had to make last minute efforts to prepare her better for becoming the 
wife of the heir of the French throne, Madame la Dauphine. Maria Antonia knew all 
along that daughters were married off for political reasons, as tradition demanded. 
Austria was known for this, hence the proverbial: “Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria 
nube” (Other nations conduct war, you, happy Austria marry). Years later, on becom¬ 
ing queen, Marie Antoinette wrote gratefully to her mother: “I can not but admire 
providence that elected me, the last of your children, for the most beautiful Kingdom 
in Europe.” 

It was a sad, ominous day for the fourteen-year-old Maria Antonia, when, with a 
heavy heart, she set out on the long, rattling journey in a big coach, leaving her beloved 
family forever. After weeks of tedious travel, reaching the river Rhine, she was told that 
her Austrian entourage would be left behind. Now, it was time to become a true French 
princess, and assume the name Marie Antoinette. A pavilion on an island in the river, 
built especially for the occasion, provided the stage for the transfer. Marie Antoinette was 
forced to undress, in order to wear only French clothes. No wonder that she collapsed in 
tears into the arms of her new formal French Lady in Waiting, who was less sympathet¬ 
ic than her own family would have been. It was with apprehensive anticipation that she 
looked forward to meeting her future husband, the Dauphin (successor to the French 
throne), the old King (grandfather of Louis), and all her many new relatives. Everything 
felt new and strange at Versailles; she had nobody to confide in. And how different her 
new relatives were in comparison to her own dear, cozy family in Vienna. But conscious 
of the mission Maria Theresia entrusted her with, she tried hard to please. “I love that 
nobody leaves me unhappy ... ” 

Meeting the Dauphin, her husband to be, she could not have been impressed. 
A tall but clumsy looking boy of fifteen, he was not more ready for marriage than 
Marie Antoinette at fourteen. And yet she had to go through all the formal ceremonies 
of marriage, suffering while people watched both of them undress and slip into the 
royal wedding bed, not to speak of the whispering comments the next day. However, 
her usually so effective charm did not impress her brand new husband. Nothing much 
happened during her wedding night, nor for a long time to follow. Everything was so 
different at a court where nothing was allowed and everyone had to follow an exact, 
strict protocol, which she often found very tedious. Writing endless letters to her 
mother, she described her daily routine, but also spoke of her deep concerns about her 
troubled relationship with her husband. 
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“I get up between nine and ten o’clock, and having dressed say my prayers, 
then have breakfast and go to visit my old aunts, where I usually find the King. This 
lasts till ten thirty. At eleven I have my hair dressed. After which everyone is allowed 
to come in - that is everyone who has the right to entry. I put on my rouge and wash 
my hands in front of them all. Then the gentlemen go away, while the ladies stay and 
I put on my formal dress. Mass at midday, and if the King is at Versailles I go with 
the Kin g and my husband. After mass my husband dines alone, but anyone who cares 
to can come and watch us. As we both eat very quickly we have finished by half past 
one, and go back with the Dauphin to his apartments, but if he is busy I go back to 
my own, where I read or write or work, for I am embroidering a waistcoat for the 
King, which is not making much progress, but by the Grace of God I hope to get fin¬ 
ished in a few years. At three o’clock I go again to my aunts where I usually find the 
King. At four the Abbe Vermond comes to see me and at five there is the music mas¬ 
ter, who stays till six when I return to my aunts or go for a walk. I must tell you that 
my husband almost always comes with me to visit the old aunts. At seven we sit down 
to cards, but if it’s fine I go again for a walk. At nine we have supper and if the King 
is not there the aunts come and have supper with us. Otherwise we go to them, where 
after supper we wait for the King, who usually appears at about quarter to eleven. But 
while waiting I put myself onto a comfortable sofa and sleep till he arrives. When he 
is not there we go to bed at eleven.” 

In the course of her marriage and especially during the tragedies in her later life 
she got to appreciate the profound goodness, honesty, and dignity of her husband. He 
loved his children in his own way, becoming very close to them and his wife during the 
last years together, drawing strength from their family life. However, there were long 
years before that happened, when their life together was enmeshed in the vicious intrigues 
of the French court. While Marie Antoinette was used to a certain court formality in her 
early childhood, nothing prepared her for the outer glitter and the inner depravity and 
hypocrisy of the French court in the last years of Louis XV’s reign. 

The Austrian Ambassador, Count de Mercy, whom her mother assigned the role 
of mentor and confidant, described it as “a place of perfidy, hate, and vengeance.” Marie 
Antoinette often felt lost, bored with the endless hollow ceremonies and their monotony. 
In order to escape many pitfalls at court, she learned to dissimulate and hide her feelings. 
Surrounded by courtiers and relatives, she gradually realized that not everybody had her 
best interests at heart; she never knew whom to trust. Her own instincts were often right, 
but the influence and sycophancy of the people surrounding her were often confusing. 
Her mother continued to scold and to lecture her in her letters: 

“What is all this fuss and bother, this fear of speaking to the King who is the 
best of fathers, of addressing as much as a word to people whom you have been asked 
to speak to, the inability to say good morning, or make a compliment or exchange a 
triviality. All these tiresome caprices for no good reason than that you have allowed 
yourself to become enslaved by your aunts that you have forgotten both reason and 
duty. I cannot remain silent about your failure to obey Comte Mercy after the conver¬ 
sation in which he told you explicitly the wishes of the King, etc. I read in the gazettes 
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that your hair-dresses of ribbons and feathers get higher every day. You know that I 
have always been of the opinion that one should follow the fashion in moderation. A 
pretty young queen with natural attractions has no need to indulge in such follies. On 
the contrary a simple head-dress should only serve to enhance her charms and is also 
more suited to her rank. It is for you to set the fashion and everyone will follow what¬ 
ever you choose to do.” 

Soon she made some good friends of her own, who helped to distract her from 
her troubles, arranging exciting, but also frivolous and costly entertainments. She 
became their leader, setting the “bon ton” (right tone). Some people were scandalized 
by their excursion to the balls in Paris. Being still so very young and carefree by 
nature, she preferred to play, to dance, and to have fun, rather than to concentrate on 
the serious issues of state. No wonder that her brother the Emperor Joseph on his 
visit to Paris, severely criticized and reprimanded her about “your dreadful fickleness 
and passion for gambling.” About her late-night expedition: “The King left alone for 
a whole night at Versailles and you mixing with all the Paris riffraff!” 

As time went on, she became very discouraged and lonely. She did not get 
pregnant; her husband avoided her, spending much of his days hunting. It took her 
many years to understand his personality, so unfit for the artificiality of the French 
court. He sought refuge in his hobbies and outdoor life which she sometimes shared 
with him (riding sometimes in a man’s saddle), earning the disapproval of her strict 
mother, who sent stern letters to her throughout her lifetime. 

Upon the death of Louis XV, the Dauphin and Dauphine became King and 
Queen of France, an absolute monarchy at the time. She was nineteen; Louis was twen¬ 
ty. For the first time she felt that she had the power to do as she wished, choosing her 
own friends and setting the tone at court. The relationship between husband and wife 
improved after a visit of Marie Antoinette’s brother the Emperor Joseph, who gave 
advice, or rather more of a lecture to the fumbling husband. This produced at long last 
the wished-for results. Marie Antointte became pregnant soon afterward, seven years 
after her arrival in France. In all, she had four children, but lost two while they were 
still very young. 

The Dauphin, and later as the King, loved his people. Intent to do right, he did 
not always have the force to convince others of his wishes or plans. The new King 
seemed to have won the hearts of the people. Since the death of his grandfather, he never 
stopped working, answering personally all the ministers whom he could not see: 
“...What is certain is that he wished to economize and make his subjects happy....” Long¬ 
term, however, he was too tentative and indecisive, letting the country slip away under 
his fingers; when revolutionary ideas gained in momentum, he hesitated too often, 
avoiding taking action. 

For Americans it is important to know, however, that it was Louis XVI, and 
not Lafayette, who financed the expedition to fight in the War for Independence, an 
expenditure that contributed greatly to the financial problems of his reign. 
Eventually, in the course of the revolutionary events, the King and Queen became 
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prisoners of the people, changing their life drastically. Abandoned by many of their 
closest friends and family, they become isolated, pawns and later prisoners of the rev¬ 
olutionary government. Marie Antoinette became the much calumnied and hated 
“Autrichienne” (the “Austrian”). Their suffering and humiliation had no end, became 
horrendous, making a very different person of the once so frivolous Queen. 

She never lost faith in the divine right entrusted to her at birth. After all, she 
was the daughter of the mighty Maria Theresia, a formidable, inspiring role-model. It 
was important to keep her head high, to face the hardships and calumnies inflicted on 
them with courage and dignity. Mirabeau (Marquis de, a guiding light to the French 
revolution) quotes: “The King has only one man with him - his wife! Another young 
Frenchman, Barnave, said of her: “One could not approach her, without loving her.” 

Their eventual life in prison was a far cry from the glamour of Versailles. They 
learned who their true friends were. Among them, one stood out in loyalty and devotion, 
the Swedish nobleman Axel Fersen, who was a very dear friend (lover?) of the Queen. In 
a letter to him she wrote: 

“But do understand.. .my position and the role which I am obliged to play all day 
long? There are times when I do not understand myself, and am obliged to think to see 
whether it is really me who is speaking.. .when I am sad, I take my little boy in my arms 
and kiss him with all my heart, and this consoles me for the moment....” And toward the 
end, after the tragedy of the unsuccessful flight to Varennes, excerpts from a letter: “I 
can tell you that I love you, and indeed that is all I have time for. I am well. Do not worry 
about me. I would like to know that you are well too.” 

The King and Queen spent an anxious time imprisoned in the Temple; later, 
Marie Antoinette was taken to the Conciergerie, where she spent her last months. 
Living through the execution of the King, fearing for the lives of her children, she suf¬ 
fered separations and countless humiliations. 

Finally, after her trial by the revolutionary tribunal, she had to prepare for 
death, as her own execution approached. She was a very sick woman by then (proba¬ 
bly suffering from cancer). Alone during her last days, she was not even allowed to 
be driven to the Place de la Revolution in the privacy of a coach, a privilege that was 
accorded the King. With her hands tied behind her back, she was dragged to the 
Square of the Revolution (today Place de la Concorde) in an ordinary cart, exposed to 
the cruelties of the gaping spectators. Despite everything, her enemies could not 
break her spirit; the night before she was to die, she wrote one memorable letter to 
her sister-in-law, Madame Elisabeth: 

“It is to you, my sister, that I write for the last time. I have just been sen¬ 
tenced, not to a shameful death, for it is shameful only for criminals, but to join your 
brother. Innocent like I am, I hope to show the firmness he showed in these last 
moments. I am calm as one is when one’s conscience is clear; I deeply regret having 
to abandon my poor children; you know that I lived only for them and for you, my 
good and loving sister. You who have out of friendship sacrificed everything to be 
with us. In what a position I leave you! ... May my son never forget his father’s last 
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words, which I expressly repeat to him, that he never seek to avenge our death... 

“It remains for me to confine my last thoughts to you...I die in the Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman religion, the religion of my fathers, the one in which I was 
brought up and always professed. I expect no spiritual consolation, not even knowing 
if there still are priests of that religion, and furthermore the place where I am would 
expose them to too much danger, if they were to visit me...I forgive all my enemies the 
harm they have done me. I here bid farewell to my aunts and all my brothers and sis¬ 
ters. I had friends. The thought of being separated from them forever and their sorrow 
is among my greatest regrets. Farewell my good and loving sister, may this letter reach 
you! Think of me always. I embrace you with all my heart as well as those poor children. 
My God! How heartbreaking it is to part with them forever. Farewell! Farewell!" 


MARIE ANTOINETTE S BASIC HANDWRITING 

Portrait (Figure 1), handwriting at age 14 (Figure 2), 
and at age 15, during the first year at Versailles (Figure 3) 

The handwriting is rather crude, but has childish innocence. Spontaneous, more 
impulsive than controlled, as one imagines a typical carefree girl in development (during 
puberty), with its ensuing unevenness. There is a certain pull between structure and lack 
of steering. Foremost, it breathes vitality, a strong will, showing innate shrewdness but 
also a lack of intellectual curiosity and finesse. Her visible drive and restlessness trans¬ 
lated in her need for action and motion. The handwriting’s pastosity indicates her earth¬ 
iness, her warmth and sympathy toward people, seeking contact and response. 

The handwriting has hardly any “aristocratic pretensions” or mannerism. She 
does not need them, knowing who she was. An early identification with her strong, 
almighty mother gives her life a guideline and assurance. More negatively, the hand¬ 
writing projects a certain lack of care and some indifference for appearances, which 
do not present the ideal predisposition for life at court. More like a “pony that is not 
broken in yet,” one can see her running around with her brothers and sisters in the 
park of Schoenbrunn. (Gracious and pretty, she was very popular, knowing how to 
charm people. At fourteen she makes the effort to please her mother, accepting, up to 
a point, her authority.) 

There is however, a rebellious, strong willed streak in the handwriting, a 
resistance to be cast into a meek mold. As a result she often showed a stubborn atti¬ 
tude, defying her relatives when common sense should have guided her to act with 
more tact and diplomacy. It was her pride and childish egotism that caused many of 
her impulsive reactions, preventing her from foreseeing the heavy consequences of 
some of her actions. While the handwriting shows that Marie Antoinette had a good 
head on her shoulders, she was neither studious or given to much serious thinking; 
unwilling to concentrate on what she considered (in her teens) as boring, she voiced 
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regrets of it in later years. There are definitively sharp and rough edges in her young 
personality; neither was she without a certain malice and spitefulness. 

Basically, she was kind and well meaning; her instincts were usually right, 
but not so her judgment. The over-all potential of Marie Antoinette at fourteen can be 
viewed as positive: a strong personality, with much good fundamental potential to 
work with, as well as natural resilience to cope with tough situations. At present, she 



Figure 2: MarieAntoinette, letter to her mother, July 9,1770, age 14, 

Archives de Vienne. 
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lacks higher intellectual strivings or empathy, but she is healthy and normal in her 
tastes and attitudes. In other words, when she arrived in France she was still a naive 
and innocent child; one could call her “a rough diamond” in need of guidance and 
somebody who would appeal to the better instincts. This is not at all what she found 
at the French court. (Her resilience and strong resolve showed that in late life she was 
able to become a true daughter of Maria Theresia.) 
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Figure 3: Marie Antoinette, letter to her mother, June 21,1771, age 15, 

Archives de Vienne. 
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HANDWRITING OF THE QUEEN 

Middle years, handwritings at age 25 (Figures 4 and 5) 

Looking at the second stage of her handwriting we see marked changes. It lost 
its spontaneity, but acquired a more “gainly” formality It is known that her illustrious 
but critical mother commented on the bad quality of her juvenile handwriting, which, 
as explained by the go-between Ambassador Mercy, was in part due to the circumstances 
when she wrote them. Afraid that her letters could be intercepted, she wrote them often 
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Figure 4: Marie Antoinette, letter, May 15,1780, age 25, 
Archives de Vienne. 
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Figure 5: Marie Antoinette, letter to her mother, October 13,1780, age 25, 
Archives d’Etat d’Autriche. 
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in a hurry, fearful of surprise visits by Louis or his old aunts. The new handwriting* is 
slower, disconnected, more isolated. This was partly a self-conscious effort to improve 
and adjust her writing to her elevated status. (The Ambassador Mercy refers to the new 
style as “painted,” as it is more poised, with the pen deliberately set on paper.) 

Mostly this reflects the protective facade she was forced to adopt in order to 
survive the atmosphere of the French court. The handwriting is a product of her 
need for a mask to dissimulate her true feelings, and belongs to a family of writings 
of diplomats and statesmen of the time. It varies somewhat according to the mood, 
or to the person she was writing to. At the same time it reflects the inner vacuum, a 
standstill in development, lacking the active thrust of her previous writing. However, 
some of these earlier more negative aspects in her early handwriting that went, so 
to speak, underground, still come into play. Her average intelligence, her careless 
attitude, her impressionable impulsiveness and thoughtlessness contributed greatly 
to her unpopularity. Although she was kind and sympathetic in personal gestures, 
she could be arrogant and tactless in the political arena. The sharp edges expressed 
themselves in her sarcastic streak; she was known to enjoy making fun of people. (A 
typically Viennese, often self-deprecating humor!! Basically, in her tastes she stayed 
very Viennese.) She did not always realize how much the people at court were talk¬ 
ing behind her back and how many enemies she made. Without guidance, or loving 
care, this young girl could not trust anyone at this most corrupted court in Europe. 
She was nineteen when she became queen, with a seemingly almighty position. She 
wanted to please, underestimating the hostility and intrigues of her surroundings. 
Suffering from the frustrations of the non-consummation of her marriage, she threw 
herself head over shoulders into entertainments, irresponsible gambling, indulging 
in luxuries and frivolities, with all the compulsion of her underlying personality. 
This reputation still haunts her today. Her attitude changed considerably when she 
became a mother, and even more when events forced her to face facts. This hand¬ 
writing demonstrates well how much one not only can, but must deduct about a per¬ 
son’s behavior in the context of the background and the special circumstances in 
which the scripter is living. 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE QUEEN IN HER LAST YEARS 

"The woman she became" (Figures 6 and 7) 

Marie Antoinette’s later letters gain in spontaneity and individualistic expres¬ 
sion, with reminders of the handwriting from her youth. It clearly shows the inner 
growth and development of her personality. More cohesive, natural breathing with 
genuine feelings and life, it is the writing of a complete, mature woman of stature and 
bearing. Marie Antoinette has developed an inner equanimity, without losing resolve 
or strength. The handwriting is controlled but flowing, reflecting her firm focus and 
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Figure 6: Marie Antoinette, letter to Axel Fersen, January 1792, age 37. 
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authentic sense of self. It has gained in sensitivity and ability to differentiate. Stead¬ 
fast, persistent, courageous, she held her own like the Queen she was, neither intim¬ 
idated by threats, nor becoming vindictive in her mentality. 

She was able to support others, instilling the people near her with courage, 
faith, and calm. Both she and the King grew into heroic figures when tragedy struck 
their lives. Just as the testament of Louis XVI which is a moving proof of his love and 
care for his people, Marie Antoinette’s last letter of “Good-by” to her sister-in-law, that 
has survived many vicissitudes of fate itself, is a poignant document in both form and 
content. Intensive, in part for lack of space, it reflects her heavy heart and eagerness 
to communicate her last wishes. It is a far cry from the carefree, fun-loving, willful 
young girl, who set out with high hopes on her journey but who was given hardly 
any preparation for the kind of life that awaited her. She was only thirty-eight when 
she died by guillotine. 


HANDWRITING OF KING LOUIS XVI 

Handwritings at ages 12 and 39 (Figures 8 and 9), 

Portrait (Figure 10) 

When I first saw the handwriting of Louis the XVI I was thoroughly sur¬ 
prised by its high form level and quality. His diary at age twelve is remarkable. The 
handwriting has quality. It is solid, serious, methodical, with genuine depth and sub¬ 
stance. One usually hears more negative criticism than praise about this misunder¬ 
stood and underestimated monarch. He took his responsibilities very much to heart, 
showing genuine care and love for his people. A contemporary quote said: “He was 
one of these unfortunate persons whose first instincts were right, but who rarely had 
the courage to stand by his decisions.” This eventually cost him his throne and later 
on his life. 

He was a real misfit as far French court life was concerned; he preferred 
studying, reading, watching classical plays, rather than participating in balls and 
other superficial entertainments. He excelled in geography and was well read in his¬ 
tory and philosophy and spoke many languages. Tall, heavy, strong, and rather clum¬ 
sy, he found refuge in riding and hunting as well as acquiring proficiency in handi¬ 
crafts. Having never been really loved or cared for when he was a child, he became a 
taciturn, suspicious, melancholic loner. (In contrast, the fun-loving Marie Antoinette 
enjoyed being the Queen, but lacked her Prince Charming, whom she later encoun¬ 
tered in Axel Fersen.) Looking at Louis XVI’s handwriting, one can well imagine what 
he could have achieved within the right and proper framework. 

Gifted with an excellent technical mind, striving for knowledge, he could 
have been a productive professional, or even a constitutional monarch surrounded by 
people who appreciated his good qualities. He was, however, not an audacious leader, 
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Figure 8: King Louis XVI, handwriting at age 12. (Reproduced at 95%) 
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Figure 9: King Louis XVI, handwriting at age 39. 
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nor a man of decisive action, unsuitable for taking 
the lead under the enormous pressures of the 
French Revolution. The handwriting shows 
that he was genuinely kind, decent and 
direct; but having been brought up under 
such negative auspices, he could not 
demonstrate nor implement his intentions 
until it was too late. His last testament 
belies much of the negative press he got 
through the centuries and is a truly mov¬ 
ing document. It is only now that histori¬ 
ans are rehabilitating him. Everybody 
knows that when he was executed he 
showed great courage and dignity. He was 
thirty-nine years old. 

Figure 10: Louis XVI 
as young Dauphin, portrait, 

Musee de Versailles. 


COUNT AXEL FERSEN 

Portrait (Figure 11), 

adult handwriting (Figure 12) 

This chivalrous Swede was certainly the 
most loyal friend Marie Antoinette ever had; 
his devotion lasted until her death and 
beyond. The exact character of their rela¬ 
tionship is, however, still a mystery. Were 
they lovers or not? Historians differ in their 
opinions; one certainly hopes so for her 
sake. That he was a ladies’ man is known, 
not always behaving in best taste. But he was 
devoted to her, and their loving friendship was 
solid, continuous, a part of history. 



Figure 11: Count Axel Fersen, portrait at age 27. 
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His handwriting is accomplished, cool and controlled, somewhat too smooth, 
it glides over the paper. He had the finesse, the lightness, and exterior urbane sophis¬ 
tication that Louis XVI lacked. He was sensitive, but also “Nordic” in his disposition. 
Focused and persevering, he was able to pursue his objectives with some determina¬ 
tion, but not always with sufficient perspective. He kept a meticulous diary and wrote 
many letters. Some of them were destroyed or censored by relatives in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. His own death was as tragic as that of the Queen. He was assassinated by a mob 
in Stockholm. 


ADDITIONAL HANDWRITINGS 


Figure 13: Maria Theresia, Empress of Austria, mother of Marie Antoinette. A very 
powerful, resolute monarch, who "used" her daughters for political reasons. 

Figure 14: Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, older brother of Marie Antoinette. She 
loved and respected him. 

Figure 15: Handwritings and signatures of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI. 
Compare the three handwritings and signatures. Louis XIV, known as the Sun 
King, was by far the strongest King, who ruled from 1643 to 1715 . Louis XV was 
the great-grandson of Louis XIV and Louis XVI was the grandson of Louis XV. 

Figure 16: Handwriting of Marie Antoinette's son, the Dauphin who died in prison. 
He was brainwashed by his jailers and died of neglect, malnutrition, and probably 
tuberculosis at a very young age. 

Figure 17: A composite of Marie Antoinette’s signatures, dating from 1771 
through 1791. 
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Figure 12: Count Axel Fersen, 1793, age 38. 
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Figure 13: Maria Theresia, Empress of Austria, mother of Marie Antoinette. 
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Figure 14: Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, older brother of Marie Antoinette. 

(Original reduced to 95%) 
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Figure 15: Three generations of Kings, 
Louis XIV (top), Louis XV (middle), Louis XVI (bottom) 
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Figure 16: Marie Antoinette’s young son. 
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Figure 17: Composite of Marie Antoinette’s signatures from 1771 to 1791. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

November 2, 1755: Maria Antonia is born in Vienna. 

August 17, 1765: death of Franz Stephan, Maria Antonia’s father. 

April 17, 1770: marriage by proxy in Vienna. 

April 21, 1770: Maria Antonia leaves Vienna never to return, becomes Marie 
Antoinette. 

May 16, 1770: marriage in Versailles. 

May 10, 1774: death of Louis XV. Louis XVI becomes King and Marie Antoinette 
becomes Queen of France. 

April 1777: visit of her brother Joseph II (traveling incognito). 

December 18, 1778: birth of first child, followed by Louis 1781, Louis, 1785 (the 
Dauphin who died in prison); Sophie, 1786. 

November 29, 1780: death of Maria Theresa, Marie Antoinette’s mother. 

1785: the diamond necklace affair. 

1787: death of daughter Sophie, health of Dauphin deteriorating. 

1778: France faces financial crisis, Queen becomes unpopular (Madame Deficit). 

May 4, 1789: Opening of Estates General in Versailles. 

July 14, 1789: storming of the Bastille. 

October 5, 1789: March on Versailles — Royal family “escorted” to Paris by mob, 
arrival at Tuileries. 

June 20, 1791: flight from Paris organized by Count Fersen, followed by capture at 
Varennes and return to Paris. 

April 20, 1792: Louis XVI made the Assembly declare war on Austria. 

June 20, 1792: storming of the Tuileries. 

August 1792: Louis and Marie Antoinette leave the Tuileries, transfer to Temple, col¬ 
lapse of the monarchy. 

January 21, 1793: Execution of Louis XVI. 

August 2, 1793: Marie Antoinette taken to the Conciergerie. 

October 15, 1793: trial of Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

October 16, 1793: Marie Antoinette taken by a cart to the scaffold, executed on the 
Place de la Revolution, now Place de la Concorde. 
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